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of international controversies and the development 
of international law. 

During the year also the representatives of ten 
republics of Spanish America have agreed to recom- 
mend to their respective governments a treaty which 
provides for the submission of substantially all their 
differences to the Hague tribunal. 

Chile and Argentina have agreed to submit all 
their controversies to that court, to stop the projected 
construction of new armaments, and to remove exist- 
ing causes of contention. 

The representatives of all the American republics 
at the Pan-American Conference recently held at 
Mexico City have given their adhesion to the con- 
ventions adopted by the Hague Conference. They 
have also signed a protocol for the submission to the 
Hague Court of all cases arising from the claims of 
the citizens of one country against another. 

The Conference earnestly hopes that these con- 
ventions adopted at Mexico City, will be speedily 
ratified by the United States and all other signatory 
American governments. 

We look forward hopefully to the time when self- 
interest, in addition to the imperative sense of duty, 
will impel all nations to submit all their controver- 
sies to the arbitrament of this court. 

All our hopes, however, will prove illusory unless 
systematic, comprehensive and earnest work is done 
in educating and developing an enlightened public 
sentiment and opinion which shall both defend and 
support it. To this end we call upon all schools, 
from the primary to the universities, upon the press, 
the pulpit, boards of trade and commerce, merchants' 
associations, trade leagues and all other organizations, 
upon all employers and employed, upon all men 
everywhere, to cooperate in creating a universal sen- 
timent in favor of the judicial settlement of contro- 
versies. 



Editorial Notes. 



In his latest move in the interests of 
a^ r ch a ina Hay fairness and generosity toward China, 
Secretary Hay has proved that the prin- 
ciple of justice, if properly put forward and maintained, 
can be made to win in international affairs against the 
forces of selfishness and greed to a larger extent than is 
usually thought possible. Justice, that is, is winning its 
way in the international sphere, and gives promise of 
much larger hold upon the individual nations in the near 
future. There is a real international conscience, which 
only needs vigorous leadership to make it effective even 
where there are powerful temptations and dispositions 
to bear it down. This last triumph of Mr. Hay in regard 
to China is even greater than his earlier ones. Some 
months ago he was informed that certain of the Euro- 
pean powers proposed to demand of China the settlement 



in full of their claims, though this course would compel 
her to pay many millions more than the aggregate sum 
agreed upon by the powers, which the Chinese govern- 
ment had consented to pay. This course Secretary Hay 
considered unjustifiable, and he so informed the powers. 
He pressed a proposal for a pro rata reduction in the 
claims, and in order to induce the powers to accept it, 
he informed them that the United States would be will- 
ing to reduce her claim by one million dollars. This 
proposal has now been practically accepted by the 
powers interested. Secretary Hay is also endeavoring 
to induce the powers to agree to the rate of exchange 
which prevailed at the time when the protocol was signed 
with China in 1901. If this rate is accepted, instead of 
the one now prevailing, China will be thereby saved 
about seventy millions of dollars. This course of the 
Secretary of State has also a strong touch of altruism 
in it, which has hitherto been little known in interna- 
tional affairs. 

We are sorry to learn just as we go to press that the 
powers have rejected this proposal. We hope the 
United States will be consistent, and take pay only at 
the rate prevailing in 1901. 



It is reported from Washington that 
Boundar* 1 " 1 negotiations for the permanent delimita- 
tion of the Alaska boundary will be re- 
sumed in the fall, after the new British ambassador has 
presented his credentials at Washington. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said recently that the unsettled state of this 
boundary question is a standing menace to the peace of 
the United States and Great Britain. The British gov- 
ernment is reported to have made it clear that it desires 
a permanent settlement of the question of the boundary 
at the earliest practicable date. The difficulty in the 
way of a speedy settlement is the claim of Canada to the 
Lynn canal. It is said that there are not ten men in the 
United States Senate who would vote for a treaty sub- 
mitting the question to arbitration so long as Canada 
persists in her claim to this canal. Secretary Hay, who 
has made a most careful study of the boundary question, 
is reported to be convinced that Canada has no claim 
whatever to tidewater, and that he will resist any 
attempt of the British government to obtain recognition 
of the Canadian contention. Russia is taking a deep 
interest in the controversy, and has made it clear to the 
United States government that she will regret any action 
that will result in withdrawal from the boundary which 
she fixed at the time of the cession of the territory to 
this country. Those who wish to examine the question 
on its merits will find the American contention pre- 
sented with great force in a booklet recently published 
by Thomas Willing Balch, Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar, 
entitled "The Alasko- Canadian Frontier," which may 
be had of Allen, Lane and Scott, Philadelphia. 
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Mr. William F. King, ex-president of 
withcub^ the Merchants' Association of New York, 
has written a letter to the New York 
Times on the work of the recent Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, in which he pleads that as a national policy 
reciprocity should go hand in hand with international 
arbitration. "International reciprocity," he says, "is 
the brother of international arbitration, and the Golden 
Rule is the parent of both." "There can be no 
exchange without reciprocity. That is to say, recip- 
rocity is the channel, and the only channel, through 
which the material wealth of the world can be made 
available to all its people and put to its proper use of 
benefiting mankind." " The true pathway to our still 
greater industrial progress, to unbroken national pros- 
perity, to the noblest victories of peace, is that of com- 
mercial expansion, by means of reciprocal exchange of 
products between this nation and other nations." Mr. 
King makes a strong plea for fair concessions to Cuba 
in the way of reciprocal trade, and for reciprocity with 
other nations which are seeking it. The latest reports 
from Cuba indicate that the conditions in the island are 
becoming deplorable, because under existing relations 
the products of the plantations cannot be marketed at a 
profit. Mr. Charles M. Pepper, who has been in Cuba 
several months arranging for a Cuba exhibit at the St. 
Louis Exposition, reports that the plantations have 
reduced the number of their employees at least seventy 
per cent., and that the worst has not yet been reached. 
In spite of this, nothing can be done to relieve the 
danger of financial ruin threatening the island because a 
small group of sugar men, for selfish ends, persist in 
their obstinate and merciless refusal to allow anything te 
be done. The President, the Congress and the nation 
seem to be entirely manacled and shorn of power by 
this ring. The people can yet save Cuba and the honor 
of the nation at the same time, if they will. But will 
they? That is the question of questions in the matter. 



Patriotism without firearms is to a good 
Firearms many people not easily conceivable. In 

an interesting article in the Sunday School 
Times for June 26, Edwin D. Mead points out most 
forcibly that if people were thoughtfully devoted to the 
interests of their country all the time, little attention 
would need to be given to guns, to armies and navies. 
" Patriotism is a large and sacred and everyday thing." 
The gun is not the natural emblem or instrument of 
patriotism, he says. There are a dozen other emblems 
and instruments far worthier. "Every war gives new 
lease of life to the false and mischievous notion that 
patriotism and the flag are somehow bound up chiefly 
with war." He quotes James Russell Lowell's famous 



saying that " a country which is worth saving is worth 
saving all the time." " What our young men and women 
need to know and take to heart is that they must be 
patriots all the time — patriots in peace more than 
patriots in war. Let them prove their love for their 
country by doing their part to keep the politics of their 
country pure and strong; let them make their own 
cities what they ought to be ; let them be jealous of the 
reputation and honor of their state legislatures ; let them 
be anxious to mike this republic the great world power 
for peace, for humanity, for everything that makes men 
the wide world over more prosperous, more free, more 
just and more brotherly. If we were only patriotic 
about the constructive things, the destructive things 
would rapidly die out of the world." This is the best 
of Fourth-of-July advice. We ought to have a great 
national day for the inculcation of these plain truths, on 
the acceptance and practice of which the weal of the 
nation so much depends. If the Fourth of July cannot 
be transformed into such a day, and redeemed from its 
cheap and vulgar noise and nonsense, then the peace- 
loving patriots of the nation ought to combine to insti- 
tute another. So long as the young people of the 
nation are given nothing more significant and worthy 
than our Fourth of July as now observed they are not 
likely ever to become devoted everyday patriots of the 
type described by Mr. Mead. 



The treaty recently drawn between the 
DUarmLmen't. Argentine Republic and Chile, in addition 
to providing for the submission to arbitra- 
tion of the outstanding differences between the two 
republics, contains an article stipulating that neither 
country shall increase its armaments for a period of five 
years. This agreement, if it is ratified and goes into 
effect, may prove to be of more moment than would at 
first sight appear. Great things very often have small 
and obscure beginnings. This cessation of increase of 
armaments, though taking place in a part of the world 
where it will have no immediate effect on the great mil- 
itary powers, may easily lead to a similar cessation 
between these and other South American countries, and 
then to an actual decrease in their armaments, a thing 
from every point of view desirable for the poor and 
overburdened South American States. That the exam- 
ple thus set might ultimately encourage the great powers 
to attempt the same thing is entirely conceivable, now 
that a permament court for the adjusting of disputes 
between them actually exists. Disarmament, or, at 
least, a general reduction of armaments and the accom- 
panying budgets, is now nearly universally conceded to 
be one of the next steps necessary to the further free devel- 
opment of civilization in its international aspects. It 
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was on this necessity that the Czar laid the greatest 
emphasis in his famous Rescript. Any movement, any- 
where, however small, which gives indication that this 
serious problem is considered capable of solution, and is 
about to be undertaken, is something over which one 
may well rejoice, though with a modest and not over- 
sanguine joy. 



Pear War. 



Brazil has notified Bolivia that if the 
contract for the lease of the Acre region 
to an Anglo-American syndicate is not rescinded, diplo- 
matic relations will be immediately broken off. Peru is 
also strongly opposed to the concession. The oppo- 
sition grows out of the fear that the Acre territory, 
exploited by the Anglo-Americans, may result in the 
ultimate establishment of an independent state in the 
heart of South America controlled by citizens of the 
United States, and menacing the South American 
republics. The co itract provides that the Anglo- 
American syndicate, in order to have a free hand in the 
development of the 80,000 square miles leased, shall 
have its own army and navy, its own police, shall have 
the civil government and administration of the territory, 
collect all taxes, customs, dues, revenues, etc., for a term 
of years. The Acre territory has been in dispute 
between Bolivia and Peru. The latter does not propose 
to relinquish her claims to the territory, and declares 
that she will use armed.force to expel the agents of the 
syndicate. The United States is charged with having 
brought on this trouble. Among the men in the syndi- 
cate are Sir Martin Conway of England, August Bel- 
mont, Oliver Iselin, P'rederick W. Whitridge and others 
of New York. Acre can only be reached for commer- 
cial purposes by the Amazon. This is an international 
highway, but the affluents are in the territory of Brazil, 
and she has informed Bolivia that she will close them if 
the concession is granted. The whole matter wears at 
the moment an ugly aspect, and there is fear that it may 
lead to war between Bolivia on the one hand and Brazil 
and Peru on the other. 



The moral blindness induced by war 
iy 8 wrin|. Wr0nS was wel1 illu stnrted in the House of 
Representatives the other day when Con- 
gressman Grosvenor and others made the melancholy 
attempt to justify the cruelties which have taken place 
in the Philippines by means of those committed by 
sections of both armies during our Civil War. But this 
kind of reasoning, astonishing as it is, is not confined 
to Congress. It has been freely indulged in, during 
the discussion of the Philippine disclosures, in all parts 
of the country. Our national crime in making an aggres- 
sive war on Mexico in the interests of slavery and rob- 



bing her of a great stretch of territory has been put 
forward by zealous imperialist expansionists to justify 
our forceful seizure of the Philippine archipelago against 
the wishes of the whole Philippine people. The South- 
ern members of Congress were quick to take advantage 
of Mr. Grosvenor's reasoning to demonstrate that on 
his principles and admissions the horrors of Libby and 
Andersonville, so unsparingly condemned always in the 
North, were capable of excuse and justification by 
reason of the severities and desolations of the Northern 
armies. They succeeded with their argument quite as 
well as the Ohio member. The general argument among 
the people has been that war is necessarily cruel ; that 
inhuman and drastic measures have always characterized 
it; that the Philippine treacheries, cruelties and tortures 
have been no worse than others, and therefore ought to 
be passed over without even severe censure. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the mental and moral processes out of 
which such reasoning proceeds. There is of course at 
the bottom of it one false assumption, and as long as 
this remains in men's minds, they will forever be con- 
doning and justifying iniquities because done in war 
which done anywhere else would be called by their true 
name. One would think that a mind morally healthy 
and sincere, in Congress or out of it, would quickly 
reach the simple conclusion that a system in which these 
cruelties and inhumanities are by them confessed to be 
inherent ought itself to be done away and never allowed 
further place among moral and humane men. 



The Bloch 
Museum. 



The ceremony of inauguration of the 
Museum of Peace and War established by 
the late John de Bloch took place at 
Lucerne, Switzerland, on the 7th of June, at 11 A. M., in 
presence of members of the Bloch family, of the Commit- 
tee of Organization of the Museum, representatives of 
the Lucerne authorities, and invited guests belonging 
mostly to the peace societies. It was an occasion of 
great interest. The structure in which the Museum is 
placed is the building in'which the federal shooting con- 
test took place last year, and is near the railway terminal. 
It resembles in style a castle of the middle ages. This 
structure, which is only temporary, has been put at the 
disposal of the Museum for ten years. The participants 
in the ceremony gathered, while a band played, before 
the principal entrance, across which a ribbon had been 
placed. An address was there made by Mr. Henry de 
Bloch, son of the founder, explaining the origin and 
purpose of the Museum. He then invited Frederic 
Passy, the veteran peace worker of France, to cut the 
ribbon. This Mr. Passy did with a pair of scissors, and 
invited the company to follow him into the Museum, 
" which was thereafter to be a temple of peace." The 
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building is an immense one, and it will take years to fit 
up all the rooms. In the large entrance hall are placed 
cannon of all epochs, with their carriages and munitions. 
On the right is an interesting cyclorama. In other parts 
of the hall historic objects pertaining to past wars are 
displayed. On the walls are placed the charts which 
were exhibited by Mr. Bloch at Paris. The guests 
gathered about a large bust of Mr. Bloch, and then the 
Committee turned over the Museum to the city, after 
which Mr. Passy pronounced an eloquent discourse on 
the subject of peace and the work of Mr. Bloch. A 
large bouquet was deposited at the bust by Madame 
Severine in the name of the women peace workers of the 
world. After the guests had examined the Museum, a 
banquet took place in the Grand Hotel National, which 
lasted till five o'clock. Mr. Henry de Bloch presided 
and many speeches were made, among which those by 
Mr. D'Estournelles and Madame Severine were particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

The Spirit of Missions (New York) 

Leading Young has aQ artide j Q j tg June number which 
Chinamen Astray. 

affords food for serious thought on the 
part of all those interested in the results of foreign mis- 
sions in China. The article is entitled " How St. John's 
College is Helping to Solve the Problems of China's 
Future." St. John's College is a college of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in China. Most of the contents 
of the article is highly interesting, and indicates that the 
college is doing work in its general educational lines of 
the greatest value to the Chinese young men. But there 
is one phase of the college's instruction which is greatly 
to be regretted. The article says : " The military drill 
is held on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. New 
uniforms have been adopted, and the corps now looks 
very neat and soldier-like when it turns out on parade." 
This portion of the article is illustrated by a large pic- 
ture in which the corps is drawn up for battalion drill in 
front of the college. This military instruction cannot but 
be very mischievous to the young Chinamen. It is sure 
to give them the impression that war and fighting con- 
stitute an essential and prominent part of Christian civil- 
ization. The Chinese need no further instigation to this 
erroneous belief. Nearly their entire knowledge of the 
" Christian " powers has been of a kind to give them this 
idea. It is one of the most sacred duties of the Christian 
missions to counteract this baneful notion, as the China 
Inland Mission and a few others have steadily done. 
There is already an impression, not wholly unjustifiable, 
in many quarters that the Christian missionaries were in 
part responsible for the Boxer uprising against foreigners, 
because of their cooperation with the military agencies 
through which aggression was being made upon China. 



They ought not to lay themselves open to a similar 
charge in case of a future uprising. It seems a pity that 
China, just as she is opening to our western ideas and 
ways, should be led astray in regard to war and militar- 
ism, which have, been such a mighty and everlasting- 
curse to the western world. If St. John's College would 
abandon her military drill and depend upon her gymna- 
sium for physical culture she would suffer nothing in 
respect of the latter, and would please her Lord and 
Master, the Prince of Peace, much more than she is doing 
by training the boys in the arts of slaughter and destruc- 
tion. 



Military 
Tyranny. 



There is no tyranny more absolute and re- 
lentless than military tyranny. Conscience 
has no place under its merciless law of 
brute force. The Kharkoff correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning Leader recently sent his paper an account 
of an incident in Russia which illustrates afresh this fact. 
A body of five hundred soldiers were ordered to fire on a 
number of riotous starving peasants in Poltava. They 
refused to obey orders, saying that they could not shoot 
women and girls. The next day every tenth man of the 
five hundred was shot, fifty of them in all, and the re- 
mainder of them were degraded from the army and sent 
into penal servitude. The Anglo- Russian declares that 
this is not the only instance of the unwillingness of the 
Russian troops to fire indiscriminately upon women and 
children, and that the War Office has issued special in- 
structions to the troops warning them to take aim and 
shoot as if on the battlefield, reminding them that they 
are soldiers first and citizens afterwards. There are 
times under military law when every element of humanity 
in the private soldier is silenced. If a system of which 
this is an inherent part is right, what is there under the 
heavens which is not right ? 



The annual general meeting of the In- 
p.aceBureau. ternational Peace Bureau was held at 
Lucerne, Switzerland, on the 7th of June. 
The financial statement showed that the Bureau had re- 
ceived since the last meeting 7,650 francs, all of which 
except 6 francs had been expended. The estimate for 
the coming year was fixed at 8,600 francs. A resolution 
was introduced that in case of a vote of the Commission 
of the Bureau in emergencies by correspondence, like 
that of last spring in regard to holding the Peace Con- 
gress at Monaco, the vote should be considered void if 
one-fourth of the members objected to this mode of 
voting. The matter was left over for one year. Twenty- 
six persons were elected members of the Commission, or 
Adminstrative Com'mittee, for the coming year, repre- 
senting sixteen countries. When the general meeting 
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closed the members of the Commission present met and 
chose Fredrik Bajer of Denmark president, the Baroness 
von Suttner of Austria vice-president and Elie Ducom- 
mun of Switzerland honorary secretary. The following 
resolution touching the close of the South African War 
was adopted by the general meeting before it closed : 

" The Assembly of delegates of the peace societies of 
the world, met at Lucerne the 7th of June, on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the International Museum of 
Peace and War, founded by John de Bloch, feels a deep 
sense of relief at the fact that blood has ceased to flow 
in South Africa. It expresses the ardent hope that the 
conditions by which peace has been attained may be 
carried out in a magnanimous humanitarian spirit, such 
as to lessen the deep regrets caused by the loss of the 
independence of the two republics at the conclusion of 
a stubborn war, during which the civilized governments 
remained neutral in spite of the appeals of the public 
conscience, always painfully affected by the triumph of 
force over right." 



Wicllf's 
Testimony. 



The well-known decree of the enemies 
of Wiclif, following his death, was that 
his body and bones should be disinterred 
and cast away from the " consecrated ground," where 
they had first been laid. This being done a few years 
later, and the remains burned and the ashes flung into 
the Swift, "this brook," as Puller says, "did convey 
his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the 
Narrow Sea, and this into the wide ocean. And so the 
ashes of Wiclif are the emblem of his doctrine, which is 
now dispersed all the world over." Unhappily, the 
great reformer's views in opposition to engagement in 
war have not, as recently shown by Josiah W. Leeds of 
Philadelphia in his brief monograph, been spread broad- 
cast the world over like the rest of his declared doctrines, 
but, on the contrary, have been signally hidden out of 
sight. J. W. Leeds, feeling something like a specific 
charge resting upon him to keep alive this pacific doc- 
trine which Christendom so contemns to its exceeding 
great loss, has issued a second edition of a thousand 
copies of his " Inquiry into the Suppression of the Anti- 
War Views of John Wiclif," and forwarded them to 
London, where they will be distributed by the Friends' 
Tract Association to the libraries of universities and col- 
leges of the United Kingdom, and to some extent to the 
religious press and to individuals likely to be interested. 
Some comments received by the author from Cephas 
Brainerd, John Bigelow, Arnold White, the Dean of 
Durham, Hon. John A. Kasson, and others, have been 
appended to this new issue, and add to the value of it. 



Many persons in many parts of the 
Country" world to-day are seriously pondering the 

question how men may be so brought to 
live for their country that the so-called necessity of dy- 
ing for it on the battlefield may be done away. Dr. 
George W. Hoss of Wichita, Kansas, sends us a com- 
munication in which he says that " the world has reached 
a stage of civilization that imposes another standard of 
patriotism" than that which has prevailed in the past. 
Nothing could be truer than this assertion ; but it is not 
easy to " impose " the new standard of living for country 
on people. They think they would rather die for it, or 
perhaps have others die. Dr. Hoss mentions, among the 
things that may be patriotically done in living for coun- 
try, obedience to and support of the laws of the country, 
honest dealing, the scrupulous avoidance of fraud in all 
transactions with the government, honesty in tax-paying, 
faithfulness in voting, fidelity in performing the duties of 
any public office ! With this ideal of a living patriotism 
he contrasts that which plunges a nation into war, which 
wastes substance, reduces population, lowers the standard 
of morals in all the walks of life, and brings wounds and 
sorrows that are never cured in this world. There is 
little patriotism, he contends, in going about with "a 
chip on the shoulder " and daring somebody to knock it 
off, and little also in the sensation-mongering jingo edi- 
tors and adventurers seeking excitement and change. 
Studying, planning, sacrificing for one's country, laboring 
for peace, are much more noble than inciting war and 
bringing on death and ruin. We hope Dr. Hoss will 
continue to propagate these right ideas till he has covered 
all the plains of Kansas — the whole land of Funston — 
with them. They are needed out there, as well as on 
our Atlantic coast, where so many people are always imag- 
ining a foreign " enemy " about to pounce down on us. 



Cuban 
Teachers 



The Lake Mohonk Arbitration Confer- 
ence does not usually indulge in things of 
a very sentimental nature. This year, 
however, it had one little side scene which made it diffi- 
cult for the most sedate of its members to refrain from 
exhibitions of tenderness. At the close of one of the 
morning sessions sixty Cuban teachers, who are taking a 
two-years' course in the New Paltz State Normal School, 
were brought in and introduced to the Conference. 
Mr. Smiley, through whose influence largely these Cuban 
young women are at the Normal School at New Paltz, 
had arranged for them to come up and spend the day at 
Mohonk and sing for the Conference. Mr. Scudder, the 
principal of the Normal School, explained that these 
young women had come over on the invitation of our 
government, to spend two years in training for teachers, 
and that an agreement had been entered into by which 
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for ten years sixty Cuban teachers shall be constantly 
maintained in the school. They are to be given a two- 
years' normal course in English, the usual primary and 
intermediate subjects, and also to receive training in 
cooking, housekeeping, sewing, etc. Mr. Scudder said 
that these Cuban girls had shown such zeal and enthu- 
siasm in the work that their progress had been more 
rapid, especially in the study of English, than that of an 
equal number of American students. The lady teacher 
of the girls gave most interesting details of their work 
and characteristics. After they had sung to the Confer- 
ence the Cuban national hymn, " My Country 'tis of 
Thee," etc., they were addressed briefly in Spanish by 
the President, Hon. John W. Foster, and Hon. William 
J. Coombs of Brooklyn. After having seen these bright 
and progressive young women, it is safe to say that every 
member of the Conference, whatever may have been 
his previous notions, went away with a good opinion of 
the possibilities of the Cuban people, and in favor of 
Cuban reciprocity. 



War and 
Marriage. 



Mrs. Fenwick Miller, a well-known 
English writer, recently sent to the Lon- 
don Daily News an article in which she 
comments as follows upon a phase of the evil results of 
war about which little is ever said or thought : 

" War, injurious to women in many and diverse ways, 
includes necessarily the increase of the number of invol- 
untary spinsters ; and they must, in the majority of cases, 
struggle for a livelihood for themselves, because the men 
who should have made them homes have been either 
killed outright or so maimed as to be rendered incapable 
of founding a family. This is far from a cause for merri- 
ment, though in my mind's ear the cheap laughter of the 
foolish sounds as the words are uttered. Marriage is not 
to a girl a mere matter of the heart; it is finding the 
niche in which she may expect to make her livelihood in 
the way that is at once most congenial to her character 
and most suitable to her powers; it is giving her a 
prospect of happiness and support instead of desolate 
poverty for her old age. The men of a given generation 
can never be replaced ; their removal from the world 
makes as much and as lasting a difference to that period 
into which they were born, and to which they naturally 
belonged, as if the final end of social arrangements in 
certain directions had arrived. The gap in our popula- 
tion returns may indeed be soon filled in census papers ; 
but the births of more infants do not replace for the 
women in their early prime the men of the same age 
who have been removed. The latest returns show that 
actually twenty-seven thousand young British men, of 
all classes in society, and all in the very flower of their 
years, have been either killed or so far invalided as to 
have to leave the army. This takes no count — and 
nobody can estimate the numbers — of men who are so 
broken in constitution by serving in the war that they 



will never, as the popular saying goes, be ' the same men 
again,' but will linger feebly for some years or sink into 
an untimely grave. But, if we consider only the actual 
figures given above, and remember that this means 
that twenty- seven thousand young women are thereby 
widowed (actually or potentially), it is a really awful 
fact. So many thousands of young women will have to 
pass solitary through life because the blood of the men 
of the corresponding ages has watered the sterile sands 
of South Africa, or their young strength has faded into 
feebleness in their prime. Then, remember that it is the 
most fit men who have been thus taken away, men of 
the best physical health and enterprise and courage, for 
the most part, and it is a solemnly serious fact, not only, 
indeed, for our young women, but for the immediate 
future of the race." 



The critical illness through which King 
nfaeas* 1 * Edward has been passing, which prevented 

the coronation from taking place on the 
appointed day, has awakened for the King universal 
sympathy and regret throughout the civilized world. 
Since coming to the throne Edward has demeaned him- 
self in a way which has won for him increased respect 
at home and abroad. Especially has this been true in 
the matter of his influence in bringing the South African 
war to a close. There has been sincere and general 
sympathy also with the British people in the great dis- 
appointment that has befallen them in having their 
sovereign stricken to the very verge of death at the mo- 
ment when the nation was to confer upon him the highest 
outward honor in their power to bestow. The King is 
now seemingly out of danger, we are happy to know, 
and the coronation will take place doubtless at the 
earliest practicable date. We confess that we wish it 
might be done with greater simplicity and moderation 
than had been planned for. The people of Great Britain 
have reached a stage of democratic development, in both 
their common-life and their political institutions, which 
make a gorgeous, pompous and expensive display in the 
coronation ceremonies seem vulgar and barbarous. How 
much more noble and becoming it would be if the King 
could be crowned in a simple and modest way at the time 
of his elevation to the throne, if he has to be crowned at all 
in any outward way. The most objectionable and vulgar 
part of the ceremonies as planned for is the great mili- 
tary and naval display. This accompaniment of the 
coronation is simply a relic of the barbarous days when 
kings were great warriors and conquerors, and came 
home in triumphal processions after their slaughtering, 
devastating and captive-making campaigns. England is 
too far advanced in civilization, in human rights and 
democratic institutions, to take pleasure any longer in 
these old-time vanities of despotism. 



